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Analyses of Public Expenditures 


The growing protest against the increase in public ex- 
penditures has impelled expert analysts to determine how 
far the objections are warranted. The Business Week 
(New York) for March 30, 1932, presents an analysis of 
federal expenditures for 1930 by W. F. Willoughby for 
the Institute of Government Research, Washington, D. C., 
and the results of a comprehensive survey of municipal 
government costs published by the Engineering News- 
Record (New York). 


The following table analyzes federal expenditures ac- 
cording to functions. 


This table shows that military expenditures account for 
38.5 per cent and that public debt retirements plus inter- 
est on the public debt (for the most part payments for 
past wars) constitutes an additional 30.4 per cent, or 
nearly 70 per cent of total federal expenditures. The 
civil functions of the government absorb less than 30 per 
cent and the various regulatory and service functions 
which are frequently pointed to as an unbearable tax 
burden involve relatively small expenditures. For ex- 
ample, less is spent on maintaining the legislative, judicial, 
and executive aspects of government than is applied to 
the public domain. The control of currency and bank- 
ing, the importance of which the present depression has 
























































U. S. Expenditures, 1930, Analyzed by Functions 
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demonstrated, costs but a third as much as the public 
domain. The sums spent for promotion of labor inter- 
ests, education, health, science and research amount to 
only 1.7 per cent of the budget. Public improvements 
absorb 4.9 per cent. 

The Business Week points out that “if all the bureaus 
and every one of the civil functions, except construction, 
relief, and the loans for shipbuilding and Farm Board 
loans to co-ops, were abolished, the saving would be a 
bare 8 per cent of the federal budget.” 

“Vastly greater,” the same authority declares, “are the 
economies that might be made by reduction of the ex- 
penses for pensions, special services to veterans, military 
and naval outlays, and public debts associated with past 
and future wars, which overshadow everything else in 
the federal budget. Greatest of all are the possibilities 
of budget balancing by elimination of tax evasion, espe- 
cially through restricting tax exempt securities, and 
prompter collection of local taxes in shorter periods to 
avoid the payment of usurious rates of interest on tax 
anticipation warrants to local bankers. The federal gov- 
ernment probably fails to collect as much as a quarter 
billion every year from tax dodgers, bootleggers, and 
other leading citizens who prefer tin boxes to bank ac- 
counts; and the cost of short term financing is an impor- 
tant item of municipal and state expenses.” 

The rebellion of local taxpayers against municipal ex- 
penditures is retarding public works and relief of unem- 
ployment and cutting off the good effects that public 
works would presumably have in bringing a recovery of 
business. If carried far enough it can easily diminish 
public services which are an important support of the 
urban standard of living. The survey presented by the 
Engineering News-Record (summarized by the Business 
Week, March 30, 1932) indicates that such emphasis has 
been exaggerated. 

The total expenditures for community services in 146 
cities having a population of 30,000 or more in 1903 in- 
creased from $514,000,000 in that year to $2,987,000,000 
in 1929, or 482 per cent. Population has been increasing 
and the costs, reduced to a per capita basis, have in- 
creased only 216 per cent in the 26 years. In the mean- 
time, however, the cities have taken on new functions. 
Besides a modicum of educational facilities, police and fire 
protection, assessment of taxes, collection and disburse- 
ment of funds, some have provided garbage collection. 
street cleaning, playgrounds, parks, evening schools. 
libraries, comfort stations, public health and nursing 
facilities, traffic control, technical high schools and junior 
colleges, psychiatric examination of offenders, scientific 
police laboratories, public golf courses, water filtration, 
airports, and municipal lodging houses. 

Size of population greatly increases the per capita 
costs. An analysis of the costs of operation and main- 
tenance in 250 cities having a population of 30,000 and 
over in 1929, the latest year for which records are avail- 
able, showed that in 69 cities having less than 50,000 popu- 
lation the per capita cost was $41; in 92 cities 
having 50,000 to 100,000 it was $42.71; in 65 cities hav- 
ing 100,000 to 300,000 it was $44.52; in 11 cities 
having 300,000 to 500,000 it was $62.26; and in 13 
cities having 500,000 or more it was $66.21. The average 
per capita costs increased from $19.02 in 1913 to $48.88 in 
1929, or 157 per cent. When costs were reckoned in 1913 
dollars, however, the increase was only 50 per cent. Com- 
parative costs of general governmental functions—legis- 
lation, general administration, collection and disbursement 


of funds, and administration of justice, etc—showed an 
increase of only 6.5 per cent, or from $2.00 to $2.13 per 
capita. The cost of permanent improvements, when cor- 
rected for price changes, increased by 1927 only 6 per 
cent over 1911. 

These 250 cities in 1929 spent $3,400,000,000 in the 
service of about 43,500,000 people, or $20 per month per 
family averaging 4.3 persons. Toward the part payment 
of permanent improvements $4.90 per month was spent. 
The total for permanent improvements was $967,000,000, 
or 28 per cent of total expenditures. Of this expendi- 
ture 38 per cent went for highways, 17 per cent for 
education, 15 per cent for sanitation, and 30 per cent 
for water supply systems, recreation facilities, chari- 
ties, etc. 

The factors which have necessitated increased expendi- 
ture in the past will persist in the future. Public works 
can be carried on at less expense in a period of depres- 
sion when prices for materials and labor are low. At 
such a time it is manifestly just as good business for 
government to borrow and proceed with public works as 
it is for private concerns. 

The Business Week raises the following queries: “Do 
the ardent advocates of deflating the public standard of 
living by suspending public improvements, closing schools 
and libraries, curtailing public health work and abolish- 
ing protective and regulatory bureaus imperative in our 
complex civilization, ever breathe a word on these delicate 
subjects [reducing military expenditures, lessening tax 
evasion, restricting tax exempt securities, etc.]? Do the 
business men who sign committee reports on public econ- 
omy without reading them mean to imply that the sup- 
plies they sell to governmental agencies—the largest single 
customer in the country—the power that the public utili- 
ties supply for street lighting, the special privileges they 
secure from local officials, the services of information and 
advice they seek from government departments in the 
interest of their own business, shall be cut down? ... 

“The fact is that the only honest approach to the prob- 
lems of governmental economy involves increasing the 
effectiveness of public administration by putting it on a 
strictly scientific basis under the management of compe- 
tent officials who will be- unconcerned with and incorrup- 
tible by the private business interests involved in every 
aspect of public activity. In the fiscal extravagance that 
exists, as well as the widespread racketeering that has 
become the curse of this country, business along with the 
public is paying the penalty of having constantly encour- 
aged weakness in government or insisted upon keeping 
in office complaisant public officials to serve their special 
interests. 

“We shall make no progress toward economy or hon- 
esty in public affairs until American business is willing 


to face these facts candidly and ask itself what it really 
wants.” 


The Homicide Record 


In The Spectator (New York), March 31, 1932, the 
business paper of insurance, Dr. Frederick Hoffman pre- 
sents an array of data which show how unfavorably the 
homicide record of the United States compares with 
other countries. 

The record for 164 cities in the United States having 
a population of 41,412,203 in 1931 shows 4,512 deaths 
from homicides or 10.9 per 100,000 of population. The 
rate for 1930 was the same as for 1931. Data from 31 
cities having a population of 25,000,000 in 1931, for 
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which a consecutive record exists since 1900, shows that 
the rate increased from 5.1 to 10.8 between 1900 and 
1931. In these 164 cities, between 1930 and 1931, the 
rate increased in 69 cities, decreased in 83 and remained 
unchanged in 12. In 14 cities there were no homicides 
in 1931.1. The following 10 cities had the highest rates: 

Birmingham, Ala., 54.9; Memphis, Tenn., 52.2; At- 
lanta, Ga., 49.5; Jacksonville, Fla., 48.5; Macon, Ga., 44.5; 
Montgomery, Ala., 42.8; Little Rock, Ark., 40.4; Lex- 
ington, Ky., 36.8; Nashville, Tenn., 36.7; Mobile, Ala., 
34.7. In five cities having over 1,000,000 population the 
rates for 1930 and 1931 were as follows: 


1930 1931 
0 eee oe 489 14.4 489 14.1 
De SEE Cees eee 209 13.2 177 10.8 
New York City ....... 494 7.1 586 8.3 
Philadelphia ........... 150 y & 141 7.2 
Los Angeles ........... 83 6.6 92 7.0 


In 14 leading Canadian cities having a total population 
of 1,878,622 in 1931 the rate was 1.6. “In other words, 
to every 16 deaths from homicide per million of popula- 
tion in Canada there were 109 in the United States.” 

The average homicide rate of 53 important foreign 
cities in some 27 countries over ten-year periods ending 
in 1929 or 1930 was 3.5 per 100,000. The range in rates 
was from 0.3 for Amsterdam to 41.2 for Mexico City. 
Only in the following cities were the rates equal to or 
above the average (10.9) for the 164 cities in the United 
States: Mexico City, 41.2; Bangkok, Siam, 20.8; Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, 14.7; Santa Fe, Argentine, 
14.4; Cairo, 14.0; and Alexandria, 11.9. “The low rates 
for English cities are highly significant, that of London 
being only 0.8, and that of Liverpool 0.6. In other words, 
to every 8 deaths from homicide per million of popula- 
tion in London there were 83 deaths from homicide in 
the city of New York and 141 deaths in the city of 
Chicago.” 

Dr. Hoffman attributes the high rates in the United 
States to the following factors: 

1. The “tremendous and never ceasing amount of sug- 
gestions for murderous crimes. Detective stories, gang- 
ster stories, gun moll stories and racketeering stories by 
the millions and millions of copies, week after week, en- 
courage those who are mentally defective to contemplate 
murder and execute the crime as opportunity offers. 

“2. The means to murder, chiefly concealable firearms, 
are readily obtainable anywhere, for it is a profitable 
trade. .. . The suppression of the firearms traffic by pri- 
vate persons demands drastic state interference. It is 
the scandal of the nation that almost anywhere firearms 
can be purchased and nowhere more readily than in the 
South, where the gun toting habit is common and where 
the homicide rate is the highest. 

“As observed by Alfred Morain, prefect of police in 
Paris, ‘It is not sufficient to attack crime by making it 
impossible to commit it with impunity. It is equally im- 
portant to suppress the cause of its facility. It is better 
to prevent than punish. And the instrument of this mod- 
ern facility is the revolver. Logically, one should legislate 
against the revolver with as much severity as against 
drugs. At least, the state should have the monopoly of 
its manufacture, its importation and its sale.’ .. . The 
greatest of all scandals is the facility with which gang- 
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sters can obtain machine guns and employ them in open 
warfare against each other, and on occasion against the 
public at large. It also is a profitable trade which Con- 
gress apparently is reluctant to interfere with.” 

Dr. Hoffman believes that “punishment for murder 
should be life imprisonment. Trials should be conducted 
with all possible dispatch and not drawn out for months 
and months se that if a conviction is at last secured the 
crime itself has been forgotten and the effect on the pub- 
lic mind is lost.” He points out that “capital punish- 
ment has been tried for time out of mind and has never 
been effective in stemming the tide of murder. Argu- 
ments that the murderer is more afraid of the electric 
chair or the hangman’s rope than anything else are ab- 
surd. The only dread of the death penalty is after con- 
viction and not before. The long list of foreign coun- 
tries and some of our American states which have abol- 
ished capital punishment is convincing evidence that doing 
away with the death penalty does not increase the homi- 
cidal tendency in the population affected.” 

The long list of unsolved murders in this country and 
the increase in recent years of the murder of children 
and of police officers, Dr. Hoffman declares, reflect 
seriously upon police efficiency. “Finally there is the dis- 
concerting aspect of our modern criminal tendencies in- 
dicative of lamentable defects of modern educational 
processes which above everything else should teach re- 
spect for law and order and aim at good citizenship. 
Our young people have broken through parental as well 
as social restraint to an amazing degree.” 

“We have become utterly apathetic and indifferent to 
the frightful consequences of a drifting attitude of mind 
which stamps this country as the most lawless among the 
great civilized and industrial nations of the world.” 


A Methodist Conference Pronounces 


The New York East Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in April adopted three noteworthy reports 
prepared, respectively, by its committees on social serv- 
ice, international relations and the state of the church. 
Some of the more striking features of these reports are 
enumerated below. 


Tue Socrat Service REPORT 


The Social Service Committee finds during the pres- 
ent year “a more general readiness to examine the motives 
and principles of our economic and social order.” 

Reviewing the work of the year within the conference 
the committee mentions the broadcasting over Station 
WEVD—the memorial station to Eugene V. Debs—un- 
der the auspices of the committee. “During the year 
eleven members of our committee and eight other mem- 
bers of the conference, including our bishop. broadcast 
messages over this station.” It is stated that Station 
WEVD “stands almost alone for the right of free un- 
censored utterance over the air.” 

The committee records its work of literature distribu- 
tion which included circulating publications of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, the National Child Labor 
Committee and the American Association for Old Age 
Security. 

The committee expresses its satisfaction that “progress 
is being made by the Cincinnati and Chicago houses of 
the Methedist Book Concern in working out satisfactory 
collective agreements with the International Typographi- 
cal Union.” ; 

The committee condemns the inequities of the present 
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distribution of wealth in the United States as shown by 
income tax returns. The basic difficulty is with motive. 
“The profit motive must go. . . . Competition must give 
place to cooperation.” 

The committee favors the following steps in the direc- 
tion of social planning: 

“(a) A survey of our resources including natural re- 
sources, mechanical equipment, human energy. 

“(b) A careful estimate of what is required for a 
comfort standard of living for every man, woman, and 
child. 

“(c) Allocation to each industry of the amount re- 
quired of that industry to produce. 

‘““(d) Simplification and adjustment of distribution and 
reduction of distribution costs. 

“(e) Reduction of hours of labor to provide employ- 
ment for all workers, and to assure adequate leisure to 
all who work. 

“(£) Socialization of power and public utilities.” 

Unemployment imsurance and old age pensions are 
favored as means of socializing risk. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS REPORT 


The Committee on International Relations questions 
“the moral and economic validity of tariff policies that 
lessen the international division of labor, and prevent a 
world economy that is genuinely balanced and well co- 
ordinated. We doubt the justice of a tariff barrier that 
bars the goods our debtors must sell if they are to meet 
our insistent demands for payment. The committee feels 
that while there may be economic, and even ethical jus- 
tification for protection in some instances, the present 
trend toward higher rates and retaliatory measures is 
suicidal to world peace, particularly as tariff wars have 
so often been a prelude to military conflict. Viewing 
our nation as something more than an economic unit, we 
crave for her a moral leadership in world cooperation. 
To this end, we favor the lowering of American tariff 
rates. Furthermore, we hope that the United States will 
join other nations in an international economic confer- 
ence, which, among other achievements, may lead to a 
downward readjustment of all tariffs.” 

Membership of the United States in the League of 
Nations is favored. “Drastic revision of the theory of 
war guilt officially declared by the Versailles Treaty” ap- 
pears to be necessary; the treaty therefore should be 
revised. 

The government of Soviet Russia should be recognized : 
which, the committee says, does not mean “approval of 
policies which have not been in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of Christian democracy.” 

The committee approves the minority opinion deliv- 
ered by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes in the Macintosh case 
in which he declared that “in the forum of conscience, 
duty to a moral power higher than the state has always 
been maintained.” 

With reference to the economic boycott the committee 
says “as a method of enforced disapproval, the boycott 
is preferable to war. Nevertheless, it is a form of pres- 
sure which should be used with caution. Although we 
think precipitous action in this direction might have en- 
dangered the negotiations for peace, we still feel that 
some movement along the line of non-intercourse with 
the nation that breaks the treaty obligations is most de- 


sirable. Toward this end the Kellogg Pact can be 
implemented.” 

The committee records its belief that any downward 
revision of reparations and war debts should be made 
contingent on guarantees of “commensurate reduction in 
expenditures for armaments by the nations benefited.” 


REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 


This report is based largely on the results of a ques- 
tionnaire circulated among the members of the confer- 
ence. One hundred of these questionnaires were returned 
and tabulated. Only a few of the questions and answers 
are noted here. 

In answer to the question, “What leaders are aiding 
you most in your religious thinking?” the highest places 
were given to Bishop McConnell and Dr. Fosdick. 

With reference to prohibition 90 recorded themselves 
in favor of it, and 5 against it; 50 opposed a referendum 
on the question, 9 favored it and 35 were non-committal. 

As to willingness to participate in another war ten were 
ready to do so, though most of them with reservations ; 
55 were ready to refuse to participate; 30 were non- 
committal. 

Thirty-seven approved equalizing pastors’ salaries; 29 
opposed it and 28 favored it if “a just plan” could be 
worked out. 

To the question, “Are you willing to take the lead in 
a drastic social reform to prevent future depressions?” 
55 said yes; 40 said no, 10 saw no hope “except in per- 
sonal regeneration”; 26 saw a solution in Christian 
socialism. 

With reference to the Pentecostal celebration of last 
year, 75 said it had had no visible effect upon their 
churches; 10 said the result was “fair” and 10 said 
“good.” 

To the question whether the mid-week prayer service 
was effective 40 answered yes; 44 answered no. As to 
the Sunday evening service 45 said they saw no future 
for it; 32 were hopeful. The answers indicated that 40 
per cent of the church members attended church on Sun- 
day and eight per cent attended the prayer meetings. 

The report concludes with the following sentence which 
sums up the committeé’s concern: “Our committee sin- 
cerely hopes that the members of the New York East 
Conference will launch out in a program of passionate 
evangelism that shall weld into one mighty unit all the 
enduring values of the mystic and his interest in the indi- 
vidual with the modern Christian approach to the eco- 
nomic and social problems of our day.” 


Farm Wages Show Further Drop 


It is reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of Agriculture that 
the supply of farm workers was about twice the demand 
on April 1, with wages averaging about 94 per cent of 
pre-war. The April 1 farm wage index was about 
4+ per cent less than on January 1, whereas normally 
there is a seasonal advance during this period. ‘ 

The supply of farm labor on April 1 was 122 per cent 
of normal, and the demand was 63 per cent of normal. 
The number of persons employed on farms of govern- 
ment crop reporters on April 1 is reported at 313 per 
100 farms, compared with 291 per 100 farms in January. 
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Supplement 
Church and State Abstracts, Number 2 


The American Record in Relation to Religious Liberty. By 
Evarts B. Greene. (Excerpts from an address delivered at the 
Washington, D. C. Seminar of the National Conference of 
Catholic-Jews-Protestants, March 8, 1932.), New York Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians, 289 Fourth Ave., 
1932. (Professor Greene is professor of American history in 
Columbia University, a former president of the American 
Historical Association and an authority on the relations of 
church and state in the United States. 


“In the England of our colonial pioneers, king and Par- 
liament were major factors in the reconstruction of the 
national church. Nowhere in the prevailing association 
of church and state was the national state more distinctly 
the dominant partner. Anglican apologists, like Richard 
Hooker for instance, defended this intervention of Par- 
liament in spiritual concerns on the theory that church 
and state were ‘personally one society.’ Just as every 
English child was born a subject of the crown, so he was 
also born to membership in the national church. The one 
comprehensive representation of that ‘personally one 
society,’ including both clergy and laity, was the union 
of king, lords, and commons, in the High Court of Par- 
liament, where the bishops stood for the ecclesiastical 
estate. One difficulty with this theory, even when 
Hooker wrote and increasingly so as time passed, was 
the fact that this assumed identity of personnel between 
church and state became very much of a legal fiction. 
Catholic and Puritan alike, while taking for granted the 
duty of the state to maintain the true faith, once properly 
determined by ecclesiastical authority, were quite unwill- 
ing to accept the particular system imposed by the ruling 
powers.... 

“Now, let us cross the Atlantic and look at the Ameri- 
can scene about three-quarters of a century after the 
founding of the first permanent English colony. <A large 
majority of the king’s subjects in North America then 
lived in two areas, Virginia and New England. In 
neither region except in the territorially and numerically 
insignificant commonwealth of Rhode Island, was it ex- 
pected that the state should be neutral in religious mat- 
ters or regard faith and practice as strictly individual 
concerns. The popular notion of a complete antithesis in 
this respect between early Virginia and early New Eng- 
land is quite unfounded. 

“Virginia accepted most fully the English pattern. To 
use the phraseology of royal instructions, it was the busi- 


[1] 


ness of every governor to see that ‘God Almighty’ was 
‘devoutly and duly served’ according to the ecclesiastical 
laws of England. Since there was no resident bishop 
the governor inducted clergy in the parishes of his prov- 
ince and was expected to see that no minister officiated 
without a certificate from a bishop in England. There 
were laws to protect the colonists against Catholics, 
Puritans, Quakers, refusers of baptism, atheists, and 
practitioners of witchcraft. Church attendance was made 
compulsory and the payment of church tithes. . . . In 
short, law and public opinion made it the business of a 
good Virginian not only to honor the king but also to 
serve God in the particular mode approved by the home 
government. 

“The Puritan experiments in New England are famil- 
iar enough, but less unique than has been supposed. Out- 
side of Rhode Island we have a roughly similar pattern 
for this group of colonies. <A particular cult was recog- 
nized as entitled to public support; dissent was repressed 
with varying degrees of consistency and severity, assum- 
ing its most extreme form in Massachusetts Bay where 
four Quakers were hanged for persistently returning to 
the colony after banishment. Of course the theocratic 
ideal of the Massachusetts founders gave to their pro- 
gram a more thoroughgoing character than that of Vir- 
ginia; but the two provinces were alike in using the state 
to enforce external conformity. This then. in brief, was 
the prevailing convention not only in Europe but in 
seventeenth-century America. 

“Even then, however, there were a few American com- 
munities relatively small and uninfluential for the time 
being, where revolutionary ideas were getting a foot- 
hold. . . . Among the founders of the four communities 
which gradually drew together in the little common- 
wealth of Rhode Island the most significant personality 
was, of course, Roger Williams. In his earlier career 
Williams was a strange compound of intolerance and 
libertarian enthusiasm. . . . 

“As Williams went on, however, his perspective 
changed until he stood more nearly than any other con- 
spicuous leader in seventeenth-century America on a 
radically modern platform. For him a church was no 
universal, national, or communal institution with a com- 
prehensive ideal of membership. It was rather a ‘par- 
ticular society,’ a purely voluntary association. Such a 
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society might, like a club, impose any tests of member- 
ship it saw fit, but it could not expect state support in 
any form. What it could claim was entire freedom from 
external control in religious matters, both for itself and 
its members. .. . Referring to the religious wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, he argued that state 
intervention could only result in disorder and civil war. 
Williams therefore appealed to his countrymen in Eng- 
land, as in America, to practice a toleration broad enough 
to take the yoke from all men, ‘yea popish and Jewish 
consciences.” A few years later he was able to see this 
principle substantially embodied in the charter of Rhode 
Island, though it was not consistently followed after his 
lifetime. 

“Nearly half a century after the banishment of Wil- 
liams from Massachusetts the theory of religious liberty 
as stated in the writings of William Penn was embodied, 
though with some inconsistencies, in the government of 
Pennsylvania. Generally speaking, however, libertarian 
theory was less important in the development of religious 
freedom on American soil than economic interests and 
practical statesmanship. .. . 

“The first proprietary government to take root in 
North America was Maryland. Catholic missionary ef- 
forts form an interesting part of the early history of that 
province; but, whatever the original intentions of the 
elder Calvert may have been, the colony actually in- 
cluded from the outset a substantial and increasing body 
of Protestant settlers. Under these circumstances the 
policy of Cecilius Calvert was essentially one of practical 
statesmanship, embodied at first in official instructions 
enforcing a policy of mutual toleration and considera- 
tion. Finally through the joint action of the proprietor 
with the colonial legislature this initial policy was con- 
firmed in the Toleration Act of 1649 which protected all 
who could reasonably qualify as orthodox, whether by 
Catholics, Anglican, or Puritan standards. That policy 
was maintained by the Catholic proprietors so long as 
they retained control of the province... . 

“The New York situation was extremely complex. 
The Dutch inhabitants of New Netherland had been ac- 
customed to the principle of an established church and 
though the commercial policy of the promoters favored 
toleration, there was actually for a short time some per- 
secution of minority groups. Under the Duke of York’s 
government toleration seemed the only possible policy. 
The mass of the population was divided between Dutch 
Calvinists and the English Puritans of Long Island. Both 
of these elements were accustomed to community support 
of religious worship and existing practices were for the 
time continued under the new government. The propri- 
etor, at first nominally Anglican, presently became an 
acknowledged convert to the Catholic faith which had 
also a few adherents in the province. Meantime the 
Anglican church had a certain official status with a chap- 
lain for the local garrison. Finally, in addition to other 
small Protestant groups, there were a few Jewish set- 
NS... 5 

“Thus in all these proprietary provinces there devel- 
oped a practical kind of liberalism usually influenced by 
business considerations, which permitted considerable dif- 
ferences in religious faiths and practices. These varia- 
tions, once admitted, created a situation which made sub- 
sequent intolerant or discriminating policies increasingly 
difficult. It should be said, however, that none of those 
provinces assumed a strictly laissez-faire attitude. In 
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Maryland, for instance, the Toleration Act took for 
granted certain common principles of Christian belief, 
making denial of the Trinity a capital offense. In the 
Carolinas the Anglican Church occupied a preferred posi- 
tion and a certain minimum of theological opinion was 
required to give any religious group the status of a toler- 
ated church. Finally Penn himself did not regard his 
new commonwealth as wholly secular; Sunday observ- 
ance was required . . . and participation in public affairs 
was limited to Christians. .. . 

“The Puritan theocracy was . . . seriously disturbed 
when the Massachusetts Bay charter was revoked and 
royal government established. For the first time public 
services of the Episcopal Church were permitted in the 
old Bay colony and though that government fell in the 
Revolution of 1689, dissent acquired a protection which 
it never lost. The second charter of 1691 did nothing 
for Catholics, but it did, at least, secure a bare toleration 
for Protestant dissenters. 

“The new Massachusetts system was quite in line with 
the limited toleration which emerged in England after 
the Revolution of 1688. The English statute of 1689 did 
not introduce religious liberty in the large sense, but it 
permitted, alongside of the preferred and established 
church, certain Protestant sects which did not diverge 
too far from the standards of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
In New York, in the reconstructed government of Mary- 
land, and in Virginia, the post-Revolution adjustment 
embodied the same kind of grudging toleration; Catho- 
lics were excluded from the benefits of these provisions, 
as indeed they were in the colonies generally. Even in 
Pennsylvania they were finally excluded from public 
office. 

“So matters stood a half century before our Revolu- 
tion. Americans were still very far from our contempo- 
rary idea of religion as a purely individual concern. 
During the next generation, however, important new 
developments prepared the way for those changes of 
opinion which found expression in the constitutions and 
statutes of the early republic. . 

“In the gradual undermining of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments the evangelistic movement known as the Great 
Awakening played an important part. Depending largely 
on itinerant preachers like George Whitefield and the 
Tennents, it frequently clashed with the clergy of the 
established churches, both Puritan and Anglican. Dis- 
sent was stimulated and the new religious groups which 
the revival encouraged or brought into being strength- 
ened immensely the forces already at work to break down 
the tradition of compulsory uniformity. 


“As the Great Awakening subsided the old tradition 
faced another and more subtle danger. Within the estab- 
lished churches, among clergy and laity, the rationalistic 
thought of eighteenth-century Europe was spreading. 
Locke and Newton, latitudinarianism among the clergy, 
the iconoclastic philosophy of Bolingbroke and Voltaire, 
were widely known in the colonies and their influence 
may be seen in the writings of representative leaders in 
the Revolutionary movement. Franklin was the first out- 
standing example of this new attitude, but John Adams 
in Massachusetts and Thomas Jefferson in Virginia illus- 
trate in different degrees the same tendency in the 
younger generation. Obviously this state of mind was 
not favorable to what New Englanders called the ‘stand- 
ing order.’ 

“In the Revolutionary struggle religion was not, of 
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course, a major issue. ‘To be a patriotic Whig was not 
necessarily to be liberal in religious matters. New Eng- 
land Whiggism as represented, for instance, by Samuel 
Adams, had a distinctly conservative side. He and his 
associates wished to maintain with the least possible in- 
terference the institutions of local self government and 
the folkways which they had inherited... . _ 

“Increasingly, however, this religious partisanship was 
seen to be short-sighted from the point of view of prac- 
tical politics. When it was a question of enlisting French 
Canadians in the struggle for independence for Catholic 
laymen, Charles Carroll, and his clerical kinsman, John 
Carroll, later the first bishop of the Catholic hierarchy 
in the United States, were found to be highly desirable 
counsellors. Later still the war brought new relations 
with the Catholic governments of France and Spain and 
association with their representatives in America some- 
times, though not always, had a liberalizing influence. 

“In the case of the Catholics, however, the old antago- 
nisms were stubborn and lived on into the new republican 
regime. Progress toward legal equality among Protes- 
tant Christians proved easier. John Adams attending the 
Continental Congress in the Quaker city found it difficult 
to show how Massachusetts’ way of dealing with dissent- 
ers could be reconciled with Whig principles of civil lib- 
erty. In Virginia the Revolutionary leaders found it 
necessary to make concessions if Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists were to cooperate heartily in the common cause. 

“The natural result of practical politics, combined with 
the genuine liberalism of many of the leaders, was re- 
flected in the early state constitutions and statutes. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, those documents do not indi- 
cate a consistent philosophy of church and state rela- 
tions. ... 

“Nearly everywhere general assertions of religious lib- 
erty were weakened by discriminatory provisions. New 
York, for instance, promised ‘the free exercise and en- 
joyment’ of religion ‘without discrimination or preference 
to all mankind’ ; but there was a naturalization test which 
could hardly have been taken by a conscientious Catholic. 
The Pennsylvania constitution of 1776 had a colonial 
background of comparative tolerance; but here again we 
had a test which excluded all but Christians from mem- 
bership in the state legislature. In Maryland it was made 
constitutional to tax all citizens for the support of the 
Christian religion. In the Carolinas Protestantism was 
given specific recognition. North Carolina made it a nec- 
essary qualification of office and South Carolina declared 
it to be ‘the established religion of this state.’ In short, 
the theory that the state may properly concern itself with 
religion was still very much alive in the early years of 
the republic. 

“Virginia stands out as a marked exception to the gen- 
eral practice of the time. Its first Bill of Rights stated 
unequivocally the principles of religious liberty and equal- 
ity. Since religion could be ‘directed only by reason and 
conviction,’ all men were ‘equally entitled’ to its free ex- 
ercise ‘according to the dictates of conscience.’ For the 
phraseology which made such liberty a matter of equal 
right rather than mere toleration special credit is due to 
James Madison. Aside from this sweeping assertion of 
principle, the Virginia constitution makers also deserve 
credit for the entire omission of those discriminatory fea- 
tures which appeared in other states. 

“There remained, however, the problem of applying 
practically the principle so emphatically asserted. In 
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strict law there was still a state church and the disabili- 
ties of dissenters were not automatically removed. The 
elimination of these inconsistencies was the work of the 
next decade; under the leadership of Jefferson and Madi- 
son it was practically complete by 1786. One of the 
earliest acts of the Virginia legislature was to organize 
a committee on religion of which Jefferson was chair- 
man. . . . Bit by bit the disabilities of dissenters were 
removed; they were exempted from the payment of 
church taxes and their clergy were given equal rights in 
the celebration of marriages. After a hard fight Madison 
and his allies managed to block a plan, sympathetically 
regarded even by Washington and Patrick Henry, which 
would have enabled several denominations to share in a 
general church assessment. In this later phase of the 
conflict, however, the Baptists played an important part 
as they did later in New England. Finally in 1785 Jeffer- 
son’s famous bill for religious liberty was passed. With 
its memorable preamble declaring that ‘Almighty God 
hath created the mind free,’ the Virginia statute forbade 
every form of religious compulsion or discrimination. 

“The last important landmark in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury struggle for religious liberty is the federal Consti- 
tution of 1787 with the first amendment of 1791. The 
former contains only one clause on the subject, namely. 
the exclusion in Article VI of any religious test for fed- 
eral office. To this the first amendment added a definite 
prohibition of any federal act ‘respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ 
Nothing in either of these clauses prevented any state 
from continuing or instituting religious tests or church 
establishment, or otherwise restricting the religious lib- 
erty of its people. 

“Though the legal effect of the federal Constitution 
was nil so far as the states were concerned and though 
agreement on any federal establishment was obviously im- 
possible regardless of any constitutional provision, the 
moral effect was doubtless considerable. As compared 
with the membership of a state assembly the federal con- 
vention had a high average of men whose larger experi- 
ence had in some degree emancipated them from local 
prejudices. It is interesting to note that in state conven- 
tions called to ratify the new Constitution the prohibition 
of religious tests met with some adverse criticism. 


“It is difficult to sum up in a few simple phrases the 
status of religious liberty in our early republican tradi- 
tion; but in broad outline it may be stated somewhat as 
follows: So far as federal authority was concerned, it 
reflects chiefly two influences. First, there is the element 
of practical politics—the impossibility, in a political union 
with diverse traditions, of taking any other course than 
one of neutrality to rival systems. This kind of practical 
politics very early induced so thoroughgoing a Puritan as 
Samuel Adams to propose an Anglican clergyman as one 
of the chaplains of the Continental Congress. We must 
also, however, recognize an important contributing factor 
in the intellectual liberalism of Franklin, John Adams, 
Jefferson, Washington, and many of their associates. In 
the sphere of state action this liberal spirit finds almost 
unique expression in Virginia and most completely in 
Jefferson’s statute. There the way was cleared for this 
association of religious and political liberalism, by the 
fact that the local establishment was associated in the 
public mind with the old royal government; it was also 
confronted by a rapidly increasing preponderance of dis- 
senters. The opposite extreme may be seen in New Eng- 
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land, where the Puritan establishment owed nothing to 
trans-Atlantic political connections and was supported by 
a much more homogeneous population. So a generation 
passed before Massachusetts approximated the standard 
set by the Virginians.” 


The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. 3 vol. By 
Herbert L. Osgood. New York, Columbia University Press. 
Ea. vol. $5.00. Set $15.00. (Dr. Osgood was at the time of 
writing professor of history in Columbia University. Vol. 1, 
Part 2, chapters 3-5, discuss the relations of church and state 
in Massachusetts.) 


Although the Puritan colonists in New England 
brought with them institutions of government similar to 
those of the other colonists, and experienced the same 
frontier life and isolation, they were also “advocates of 
a definite religious system, which they came to the new 
world to put into practice.” All their interests were so 
ordered as to contribute to its advancement and mainte- 
nance. “Relations with the home government, inter- 
course with the neighboring colonies, conduct toward im- 
migrants, the bestowment and withdrawal of citizenship, 
the political and social life of town and commonwealth, 
were ultimately determined by their hearing on the 
supreme question—the maintenance of the Puritan sys- 
tem of belief.” Calvin’s Jnstitutes was “the chief reli- 
gious and political textbook of the English Puritans.” 

In the founding of the new churches in Massachusetts 
“a convenient . . . number” came together, professed 
their faith and entered into a church covenant. This cov- 
enant which was “really a social compact” made them 
a “visible church.” 

Both the clergy and the magistrates held “thoroughly 
Calvinistic theories” in regard to the power of the magis- 
trates and the relations of church and state. The clergy 
conceived of the colony as a “democracy regulated and 
modified by the necessity of upholding a divinely ordered 
ecclesiastical system.” Legal precedents were taken from 
Geneva and from the Old Testament as well as from 
England. According to the writings of the clergy, the 
“end of the state is to preserve ‘external and temporal 
peace,’ and that of the church to ‘maintain internal and 
spiritual peace.’ . . . The church is to promote holiness, 
and thus is to be the bulwark of the commonwealth. 
The commonwealth in return is to give ‘free passage’ to 
the gospel. . . . It must punish sedition, contempt of 
authority in the church, heresy, blasphemy, slander, and 
similar offences, though in most cases not until the of- 
fender has been ‘dealt with in a church way.’ The mag- 
istrates should also compel all to hear the word, encour- 
age people to join the church, and disperse all irregular 
assemblies, because they ‘destroy the peace of the church- 
es’ and dissolve the continuity of the state. They may 
also compel those who hear the word to support its min- 
isters, and establish and control schools for furnishing 
the church with educated pastors. It is their duty also 
to reform the corrupted worship of God, and to defend 
with the sword the pure worship. Still they have no 
authority to interfere in the election of church officers, 
to perform any ecclesiastical functions, or to establish 
anything but a pure form of worship. Finally, all free- 
men should be church members and magistrates should 
be chosen expressly from them.” The church in Massa- 
chusetts. however, never dominated the state as com- 
pletely as it did in Geneva, although “until about 1660 the 
theocratic element distinctly predominated.” The reli- 
gious aspects of all public questions was considered, the 
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magistrates were nearly always orthodox and the minis- 
ters usually had a majority among the deputies. 

By the religious test of 1631, by which individuals be- 
came citizens, only church members could become active 
citizens. In 1660 the general court declared that “only 
those could be freemen who were in full communion with 
the churches.” In 1664 the system was modified to per- 
mit the admission to citizenship of Englishmen who pre- 
sented certificates of orthodoxy and good character from 
the minister of their community and certificates from the 
selectmen of the community showing that they were free- 
men and taxpayers, or in full communion with some 
church. 

The “power of the magistrates over the institution of 
churches was first asserted” in 1636, when it was declared 
that new churches would be approved by the board only 
if the magistrates and elders of the majority of the 
churches approved. Only members of approved churches 
could become freemen. All inhabitants were taxed for 
the support of the churches from the founding of the 
colony. 

In 1646 in calling the second synod held in Massachu- 
setts, the general court “asserted the right to sanction 
the correct form of government and discipline when these 
were established by the churches,” and to call synods of 
the churches for specific purposes. The first law against 
heresy was passed in 1646. Those who believed and ad- 
vocated a specified list of heretical opinions were to be 
banished. These lists were added to from time to time. 
Laws were enacted to punish the disturbance of public 
worship, to require each town to provide a house for its 
minister, to provide that no one preaching a doctrine un- 
satisfactory to two churches or to the general court should 
preach regularly or be ordained as a teaching elder, to 
require the county courts carefully to execute the orders 
of the general court “about the maintenance of the min- 
istry, the purging of towns from ministers of vicious life 
or heterodox beliefs, and procuring faithful laborers in 
their places,” etc. In return for this aid the clergy 
strengthened the civil power so far as possible. 

The Quakers were “ultra-democratic,” they discarded 
“the clerical and sacramental features” of religion, as 
well as “the oath, war, and spiritual coercion in all its 
forms. ... To the Puritan . .. Quaker doctrines seemed 
to imperil not only the church and civil power, but the 
very foundations of morality as well.” The first Quakers 
arrived in 1656. A law was soon passed providing for 
their expulsion. Harsh penalties were meted out to those 
who arrived and to those who showed sympathy with 
them. But the number steadily increased. Even the 
death penalty, first executed against Quakers in 1659, did 
not deter them. Gradually, however, the attention of 
officials and people was diverted and toleration was finally 
won. The other Puritan colonies were less severe in their 
treatment of Quakers; otherwise the policy was much 
the same. 


A History of the United States. 8 vol. 
New York, Macmillan Company. (Dr. Channing was a 
well-known American historian. Vol. 2, chapter 15, dis- 
cusses the effect of the Toleration Act of 1689 on the 
colonies; vol. 5, chapter 7, early nineteenth century develop- 


ments.) Vol. 2, $4.00; vol. 5, $4.50. 


The Toleration Act was passed to free the English and 
Welsh dissenters from the penalties of the religious laws. 
The question was raised at once whether it applied to the 
colonies and, if so, if it excluded Catholics from office 


By Edward Channing. 
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even in Maryland. The English government ordered all 
colonial officeholders to take the oaths and “subscribe 
the ‘test’.” There were far more dissenters than Church 
of England men in the colonies and very few Catholics, 
even in Maryland. There the severest anti-Catholic laws 
were passed, providing that Catholic services could be 
held only in private homes, that Catholics could not teach 
school, that heirs of Catholics could inherit property only 
by taking the oaths, that Catholics could not purchase 
lands; they were disfranchised and obliged to pay a 
double tax, as well as to contribute to the support of 
the Established Church. In Maryland in 1708, there 
were about three thousand Catholics in the total popula- 
tion of 40,000. In Virginia, Catholics could not have 
firearms, give evidence in a law court or hold any office, 
unless they took the oaths. Pennsylvania had no anti- 
Catholic laws, but there were not many Catholics. In 
1699 the English Parliament ordered all Catholic priests 
to leave by the end of the following March. New York 
and Massachusetts enacted similar laws. Catholics were 
not given full political rights in Rhode Island until 1783. 
In Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas, the Church of 
England was the Established Church. 

In Virginia, only marriage by a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church was legal. Dissenters could have a second 
service with their own ministers. In the colonies with 
many dissenters marriage was a civil contract. From 
1723 for nearly a century, Maryland “possessed the most 
ferocious of laws against blasphemers.” 


From 1760 on, philosophy was mainly concerned with 
politics. Until then it had been chiefly concerned with 
religion. 

In the nineteenth century there was a wide variety of 
sects. While these were stronger in certain sections than 
in others, “mingling of the sects was made possible by the 
breaking down of the old barriers and requirements.” In 
1821 the clause in New York’s constitution forbidding 
Catholics to become citizens or to hold office was re- 
moved. In 1835 North Carolina took the word Protes- 
tant out of her constitution and extended the right to hold 
office to “Christians.” In Massachusetts (after 1821, 
though the governor and state legislators still had to be 
Protestants) and Connecticut, Christians could worship 
in their own way and hold offtce, but they had to sup- 
port the town church, unless they secured certificates 
from the town clerk to have their religious tax go to 
their own church. The situation was similar in New 
Hampshire, except that Catholics were debarred from 
office until 1877. Methodist churches did not have “set- 
tled” ministers, so the religious taxes paid by Methodists 
could not go to their own churches. Catholics in Massa- 
chusetts had to support the town minister as well as the 
priest until 1833. ‘The division in Massachusetts between 
Unitarians and Trinitarians led to the disestablishment 


in 1833. 


A History of the People of the United States From the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War. 8 vol. By John Bach McMaster. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1883-1913. Each 
$3.50; set $28.00 (Abstracts of parts of volumes 6-8.) 


In 1834 the churches began to take sides on the slavery 
question; “anti-slavery societies were formed by the 
preachers at the New Hampshire Conference, and at the 
New England Methodist Conference at Lynn; anti-slav- 
ery sentiments were declared by the Maine General Con- 
ference, the Maine Baptist Conference, the Utica Synod, 
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the Michigan Synod and the Detroit Presbytery. The 
Synod of Virginia upheld slavery. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly put off the issue to its next meeting. 
The Methodist Bishop of New Hampshire repudiated 
the abolitionists; the American Bible Society refused to 
accept money from the American Anti-Slavery Society 
to be used to put Bibles in the hands of slaves, and the 
Baptist General Tract Society of Philadelphia required 
its general agents to pledge themselves not to meddle 
with the question of slavery. ‘The Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions, in reply to an appeal from the Baptist 
Ministers in London urging the churches to help on 
emancipation, declared that emancipation was hazardous, 
that agitation of the issue would split the church, that 
slave-holding Baptists were sincere followers of Christ 
and knew the true interests of the slave.” 

In 1835 the “Baltimore Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Synod of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and the clergy of Richmond condemned 
abolition societies as harmful to the best interests of 
slaves and masters, appealed to the abolitionists to stop 
sending incendiary documents, and held up the conduct 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles, who always recognized 
the relation of master and slave as an example for min- 
isters of the gospel to imitate.” 

“The people of the Parish of St. James and St. George, 
in South Carolina, unanimously resolved that if the non- 
slave-holding states at the next meetings of their legis- 
latures failed to stop the proceedings of their abolition 
societies by efficient penal laws, it would become the duty 
of the whole South to leave the Union.” More popular, 
however, was the proposal of suspending trade with the 
North. 

In 1836, a committee reporting to the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church at Pittsburgh decided that 
“it was not expedient to take further order . . . [in re- 
gard to proposals to abolish slavery] as it was not proper 
for ecclesiastical authority to intervene.” The same year 
the Methodist General Conference at Cincinnati “‘de- 
clared that it was wholly opposed to modern abolitionism, 
and disclaimed any right or wish to interfere with the 
civil and political relations of master and slave.” 


In 1837 the New England Anti-Slavery Convention 
appealed to the authorities of every church in Boston— 
Protestant and Catholic—for the use of their buildings. 
All but three refused. The General Association of 
Massachusetts sent a pastoral letter to the churches under 
their care “urging that the churches should be closed to 
anti-slavery lecturers. ...” About this time a small group 
of anti-slavery ministers in and near Boston complained 
of the “apparent tone of demand with which the Liber- 
ator has urged the reading of anti-slavery notices from 
the pulpits, and charged the Abolitionists with heaping 
abuse on ministers of the gospel who were willing to 
aid anti-slavery societies, and with diverting funds from 
home and foreign missions, and the tract, Bible, and 
educational societies.” 


The carriage and delivery of mails on Sunday was 
widely protested. In 1810 post-offices were ordered to 
keep open one hour on Sundays after the incoming mail 
was sorted. There was a storm of protest from church 
bodies and individuals. The “Christian party in politics 
kept up the agitation till, by 1830, state legislatures as 
well as the people found it necessary to pray that the 
delivery of mails on Sunday should not be stopped.” 

In New York City from 1805 on, free education was 
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given by the Free School Society and by some religious 
bodies who opened schools for the children of their de- 
nomination. The Catholics insisted on sending their 
children to parochial schools but the financial burden 
was too heavy. In 1840, Catholic associations were 
formed and appeals were made for a share in public 
funds. They were defeated in the city and the question 
was carried to the state legislature. After a vigorous 
campaign in which a Catholic ticket was put up, the 
legislature “extended the common-school system of the 
state to the city and ordered that in no school having 
a share of the fund should religious or sectarian doc- 
trines be taught.” 


In 1838 petitions were sent to Congress by many indi- 
viduals who feared the influx of Roman Catholics, and 
questioned if this “union of church and state, this alle- 
giance to the pope, did not require legislation,” and 
whether thete was a plan “for the overthrow of our civil 
and religious liberties,” by the immigration of Roman 
Catholics. “Native” tickets were organized in various 
cities. Lectures and public debates on “popery,” citizen- 
ship for foreigners, etc., were frequent. 


In the campaign of 1852 “the religious issue was 
dragged in by the attempt of the Whigs to show that 
Pierce had favored the retention of the religious test in 
the constitution of New Hampshire.” In 1853 a nuncio 
of the pope came to America to settle a dispute between 
the bishop of the Buffalo diocese and one of the churches. 
The original law for the incorporation of churches in 
New York State required that the property should be 
held by lay trustees. About 1849 a provincial council 
of bishops “ordained that all churches and all other eccle- 
siastical property acquired by donations or by the offer- 
ings of the faithful for religious or charitable use should 
belong to the bishop of the diocese, unless granted to 
some order of monks, or to some congregation of priests 
for their use.” This nullified the New York State law 
and the trustees of the Church of St. Louis in Buffalo 
refused to surrender the property to the bishop. The 
church was closed. At the request of the bishops a bill 
was presented in the state legislature making the bishops 
“corporators capable of holding real estate in church 
property instead of the trustees.” Feeling ran high in 
many places, but the bill was finally passed. 


Political Nativism in New York State. By Louis Dow Scisco. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1901. (Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, vol. 13, no. 2.) $3.00. 


The idea of nativism took two forms: “first that any 
person of foreign birth was unfitted for citizenship until 
time had obliterated his active interest in the mother- 
land from whence he came, and second, that any person 
in the Roman Catholic Church was unfitted for citizen- 
ship, because obedient to an extra-territorial ruler. All 
through the struggle of nativism for recognition these 
twin sentiments went side by side as associates. . . . In 
every state it was ostensibly hostile to aliens. In almost 
every state it was frankly anti-Catholic.” New York 
was a center of organized nativism. Here it was directed 
against the Irish Catholics. There was always a close 
relation between the nativist movement and the Whigs 
because the Democrats would not join with a movement 
that would mean the loss of the Irish Catholic vote. The 
real grievance against the Catholic Church was an en- 
couragement of “clannishness based upon religion.” The 
nativist movement however insisted that it was a ques- 
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tion of hostility to the pope. The effort to insist on lay 
trustees for churches was “really an effort to enforce 
uniformity.” The question of Bible reading in the 
schools was also one of “conformity to American cus- 
toms in education.” It was because of the element of 
racial hostility that “nativism could concentrate on the 
Catholic Church as a visible symbol of foreign clannish- 
ness, the enmity and hatred of a public which boasted of 
its religious tolerance.” And “foreign ideas as to church, 
state and society seemed persistent and even aggressive.” 


The A. P. A. Movement. By Humphrey J. Desmond. Washing- 
ton, D. C., New Century Press, 1912. (Out of print.) (The 
A. P. A. movement of the 1890's is but little discussed in 
general histories. The author of this brief but comprehensive 
discussion is a Catholic lawyer and historian.) 

The A. P. A. (American Protective Association) was 
organized in Clinton, Iowa, in 1887. In 1893 it had 
entered 20 states, chiefly in the Middle West. In addi- 
tion to the ever-present factors in anti-Catholic agitation, 
such as “hereditary Protestant antagonism,” there were 
special circumstances in 1892-4 which aided the develop- 
ment of an anti-Catholic movement at that time. These 
included political and industrial unrest, the special Catholic 
celebrations of the Columbus anniversary in 1892, the 
coming of a papal delegate and the prominence of the 
school question in the press. 

Among the promises exacted in the A. P. A. oath, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Record for Qctober 13, 
1893, are the use of the “utmost power to strike the 
shackles and chains of blind obedience to the Roman 
Catholic Church from the hampered and bound con- 
sciences of a priest-ridden and church-oppressed people,” 
the promotion of the welfare of all Protestants, the refusal 
to employ a Catholic, or to “countenance the nomination 
... of a Catholic for any office,” and the promise to vote 
only for Protestants. 

The declaration of principles, published in 1894, ex- 
plained that membership was open to all American 
Protestants whether American-born or not, said that “sup- 
port of any ecclesiastical power of non-American charac- 
ter . . . is irreconcilable with American citizenship,” and 
opposed the “absolute control” of any schools by “any un- 
American ecclesiastical. power” and the employment of 
Catholics as teachers in public schools, the support from 
public funds of any sectarian school or institution, the 
enlistment of aliens in the army, navy or mliitia, etc. The 
greatest difference between the Know-Nothing and A. 
P. A. movements was the admission of foreign-born 
citizens. In 1894 there were 70 A. P. A. weeklies in 
existence. The A. P. A. may have had a million members 
at its height. 

Catholic agitation against it drove it completely out 
of the Democratic party. Catholic counter associations 
were formed, and agitation of various types, including 
spying on the A. P. A. and riots against anti-Catholic 
lecturers, was carried on. 


Historical Backgrounds for the Contemporary Problem of 
Religious Liberty in America. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. (An 
excerpt from an address delivered at the Washington Seminar 
of the National Conference of Catholics-Jews-Protestants, 
March 8, 1932.) New York, National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, 289 Fourth Ave., 1932. (Professor Hayes 
is professor of history at Columbia University, a devout 
Catholic and a noted scholar.) 


“New Hampshire wrote into its state constitution of 
1783 a natural favoritism of Protestant Christianity ; 
without mentioning Catholics or Jews, the document ex- 
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pressly provided for the maintenance of ‘public Protes- 
tant teachers of piety, religion, and morality.’ I say that 
this was natural favoritism at the time; the population 
of the state was then solidly Protestant, and toleration, 
rather than complete religious liberty, was still the ideal. 
But, what is odd about the matter is that now, in the 
year 1932, when the whole nation is theoretically com- 
mitted to the principle of religious neutrality and when 
New Hampshire is thoroughly democratic and peopled 
by Catholics and Jews as well as Protestants, the present 
constitution of the state contains the self-same provision 
for the maintenance of ‘public Protestant teachers of 
piety, religion, and morality.’ 

“In the 150 years from 1783 to 1932, numerous at- 
tempts have been made to strike this provision from the 
New Hampshire constitution, and on seven different occa- 
sions it has been submitted to the voters of the state for 
approval and rejected. Opposition to the provision has 
never commanded the two-thirds vote necessary to de- 
lete it. 


“From Dr. Thorning’s analysis of the seven refer- 
enda,* two generalizations become obvious. First, there 
has been a steadily waning defense of: the provision in 
the state legislature, in the public press, and in the ranks 
of leading clergymen and statesmen of the community; 
at the time of the last referendum, in 1922, not a voice 
could be publicly heard in support of what all of us, 
I dare say, would call an obsolete provision. Second, 
there has been a manifestly growing support of the very 
provision among the non-vocal masses of the New Hamp- 
shire electorate. In the referendum of 1791, a total of 
3,700 votes were cast; in that of 1922, a total of 81,850 
votes were cast. The growth in number of voters is 
impressive, in the ratio of twenty-two to one. Yet the 
shrinking of the spirit of religious freedom among the 
masses seems to be even more striking, for whereas the 
repeal of the provision failed in 1791 by only about two 
hundred votes, it failed in 1922 by almost ten thousand 
votes. 


“Dr. Thorning suggests that this strange phenomenon 
in New Hampshire is symptomatic of a country-wide 
development, which consists in ‘the driving of religious 
prejudice underground, into those subterranean caverns 
where no decent man will speak or listen.’ ‘In New 
Hampshire,’ he goes on to say, ‘they are still frank about 
their hostility to Catholic and Jew. They are unwilling 
to change the form without change of substance. By a 
quaint paradox, they are determined to maintain the legal 
warrant for the inner spirit which influences many of 
their actions in the business, social, and political sphere.’ ” 


Questions of the Day. By John A. Ryan. Boston, Stratford 
Company, 1931. $3.00. (This is a volume of short discus- 
sions of various matters. The section of interest here is 
the one on “Catholics and Politics.”) Father Rvan is director 
of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 


In “Church, State and Constitution” Dr. Ryan is re- 
futing C. C. Marshall’s article in the April, 1927, Atlan- 
tic Monthly. It is true that Catholic theory is that no 
religious society except the Catholic Church has divine 
sanction, but this cannot conflict with the Constitution, 
which defines legal rights, not natural rights. The 
nation has a right to determine what “practices are in- 


* Religious Liberty in Transition, by Joseph Francis Thorning. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America. 1931. $2.00. 
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consistent with its peace and safety.” No Catholic prac- 

tice has ever been declared unconstitutional. Therefore 

there is no real conflict between the state and the church’s 

claim to determine its own jurisdiction. When the pope, 
declares that it is unlawful for the state “to hold in) 
equal favor different kinds of religions” he is referring 

to a Catholic state, not to the United States. American 

Catholics agree with Mr. Marshall that separation of | 
church and state is the best arrangement for America. 

The Constitution does not necessarily imply that such 

separation is good for every country in the world. The 

principle that the law of the church should prevail over 

that of the state would not concern the Supreme Court 

unless it was proved that Catholic schools or the Catholic 

pulpit “taught disobedience to the state.” While there | 
is “genuine conflict” between the marriage laws of the 

different states and the doctrine of the church, in prac- 

tice there has never been any conflict. In any case the 

President has no power over the laws concerning either 

education or marriage. 


The chapter on “Union of Church and State” was 
reprinted from Current History for March, 1928. Dr. 
Ryan is replying here to an article by C. H. Fountain, 
who claims that the oath which Catholic priests take to 
support the Encyclical Pascendi puts them in “open de- 
fiance” of the pope if they favor the separation of church 
and state in this country, but, he says, his own “ecclesi- 
astical superiors” have never suggested the idea to him. 
The only portions of encyclicals that are infallible are 
those expressing “formal decrees and propositions con- 
cerning faith or morals,” but the contextual discussion 
is not infallible nor obligatory. 

The church would “reap advantage from the express 
favor of the state, provided that the latter refrained 
from interfering in the province of the former.” Since 
that is “utterly improbable” in the United States, Catho- 
lics believe in the separation of church and state in this, 
country. Mr. Fountain argues that Catholics are bound | 
to work implicitly for the union of church and state be- 
cause they are “obliged to try to make America Catholic | 
in the indefinite future.” But such a union has not been’ 
ordered in several countries which are predominantly 
Catholic. If Mr. Fountain says that no Catholic should 
become president because it would give the Catholic 
Church too much prestige, that argument would hold 
equally for Catholic service in any type of activity. In 
short, Mr. Fountain would “from fear of a remote and 
hypothetical danger, sentence the Catholic people of 
America to be treated by their non-Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens as veritable pariahs.” 

“Catholic Officials and Catholic Voters” is addressed 
to “a fearful patriot.” It is asserted “without qualifica- 
tion” that “a true Catholic may take a true oath to main- 
tain, defend and preserve the Constitution of the United 
States.” The author has never heard of its denial by 
any of the Catholic clergyt No proposition in the Sylla- 
bus is condemned, implicity or explicitly, in the Consti- 
tution. The amendment forbidding the making of a law 
interfering with freedom of religion is a “matter of po- 
litical policy” not a statement of moral principles. “The 
unlimited freedom of conscience and speech which Greg- 
ory XVI condemned are not guaranteed even as a matter 
of policy by any of our political constitutions.” The 
“net effect” of C. C. Marshall’s criticisms is to make 
prejudiced persons vote against a Catholic candidate. If 
he were consistent, he should “seek to have Catholics 
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deprived of those political, civil and religious rights 
which are at the disposal of the several states.”’ 

In “Religion in the Presidential Election of 1928” (re- 
printed from Current History, December, 1928) Father 
Ryan estimates the “part played by religious antagonism 
in the defeat of Governor Smith.” Prejudice in the elec- 
tion was greater than the mere religious issue. It in- 
cluded social and intellectual snobbishness, cultural and 
race prejudice, as well. But “without the religious factor 
Governor Smith would not have been defeated.” The 
only plausible argument, “that danger to American insti- 
tutions is latent in the Catholic doctrine of the union of 
church and state,” was not often exploited. The state- 
ment that “the church as an organization, through its 
responsible officials, took part in the recent political cam- 
paign ... is directly contrary to fact.” 


Christianity and the State. By S. Parkes Cadman. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1924. $2.50. (This is a series of lec- 
tures delivered at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California, in 1922.) 


‘ 


Secularism “stresses nationalism as the assessor of 
human effort, and individuality itself as so much avail- 
able stuff for the apotheosis of the state .. . imperialism 
and sovietism are conspicuous examples of the extremes 
of secularism.” The “lamentable shortcomings of the 
state and its officials” which resulted in the World War 


should teach us “never again to render unto Caesar the © 


things which are God’s. . . . The state can seldom, if 
ever, do anything better than support the Christian ethic. 
Political systems . . . will be judged in history by their 
adherence to the Eternal Order which authorizes that 
ethic.” 


Christianity, truly interpreted, “links the parent to the 
family, the family to the state, the state to the world, and 
the world to God,” and “such religion is the first busi- 
ness of a free state and of states bent on freedom.” In- 
tellectuals have failed to give the modern world “the 
light and leadership which it had a right to expect.” 

The modern state does not give much aid to those who 
urge the “absorption of church and state in the Kingdom 
of God. . . . The church and the nation are no longer 
coextensive, and the theocratic identification that once 
prevailed in them does not obtain in law. The Jewish 
ideal that there is no severance between the divine and 
civil rule, is set aside today by legal precedents derived 
from the Roman Empire and from the Reformation. 
These precedents are strengthened by memories of the 
hardships and humiliations inflicted upon the state by the 
once powerful medieval church.” ‘The struggle for con- 
trol of the state now seems to be “between a socialism of 
varying degrees of religious belief or non-belief, on the 
one hand, and Christian fraternity on the other. Those 
who are pledged to the latter should remember that the 
moral values of society emerge . . . by squarely meeting 
their conditions. If the church is to meet them, she 
must . . .°augment her social control in behalf of its 
diffusion.” 

The medieval church-state exercised a great influence 
on the succeeding generations. But changing geographi- 
cal and economic conditions were stronger than the power 
of the papacy and the empire. Since the Reformation 
the church has been deposed in Catholic countries as well 
as in Protestant ones. The fundamental reason in each 
case was that “she trespassed upon an ever growing state 
authority essential to nationalism.” The “pivotal fact 


of the Reformation . . . was the disengagement of the 
modern state from the federalizing internationalism of 
the papacy.” 

The efforts of Calvinism “to restore primitive Chris- 
tianity, and to transfer its authority from an infallible 
pontificate to an infallible Bible, were largely formative 
of the state as it now exists.” The leaders of the English 
Revolution believed that the meaning of constitutionalism 
was to “keep in touch with public opinion, and to be 
ready to sacrifice class interest, unlicensed power, or 
monopoly to the public good.” 

The adventure of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, 
which was due partly to religious reasons and partly to 
other difficulties, “turned some currents of the modern 
state into new channels.” They held ‘a profound belief 
that there is a divine order in the world, to which church 
and state are alike subordinate from which these insti- 
tutions derive their rightful power and in obedience to 
which lie welfare and perpetuity.” 

The system of rights “maintained by the state is to 
be appraised from the point of view of the whole com- 
munity.” The problem of the state is “how to reconcile 
ethical with political obligations.” The use of force by 
the state is justified by the necessities it faces. The 
state’s “single aim in penalizing offenders against social 
well-being is to insure the moral advancement of its citi- 
zens. ... The moral sanction of the private and the pub- 
lic mind is always an accessory within the purview of 
the state, guiding its policies and adding to its authority. 
... To lessen temptation, to widen opportunities for right 
living, to make loyalty to its own laws and institutions 
a welcome engagement : these are the duties of the state.” 

The “general will of the state . . . is simply the con- 
sistent manifestation of countless individual wills.” The 
Hegelian theory that the state is “complete in itself, and 

. . the sole, supreme and self-contained social form,” 
that “the real will is the general will expressed in the 
social fabric of the state, and that thé citizen has no will 
worthwhile separate from that fabric, ignores the free- 
dom of the individual and confiscates him, body and 
soul, to the state... . The truth is that in society and 
in the state, the individual is both . . . ruled and ruler.” 

If Marxism is not to conquer the world then modern 
states must get rid of “their evasive diplomacies, their 
political fickleness, their emotional judgments, and their 
industrial treason.” This can only be done “by a self- 
imposed religious regimen which gives to the citizen, 
whatever his creed may be, an inward and spiritual con- 
trol; and admits him to actual communion with the high- 
est law and the highest love.” Religion provides the 
necessary social and moral objectives. Thus the prob- 
lem of purifying the state is “always spiritual at its core.” 

The moral of nationalism’s prevailing creed is ‘that 
if you want a powerful state, thoroughly modern, with 
the latest scientific equipment, fresh ideas and enduring 
government, it must be a free state in which the church 
is also free, and does not prohibit the expanding life of 
the commonwealth, nor regard an ecclesiastical frontier 
as the sacred enclosure of intellectual stagnation.” The 
claim of the state “to an unlimited supremacy not only 
ignores religion and the church; it shuts off intervention 
while it cuts the throat of morality.” 

“The revolt against the unconditioned church has hap- 
pened ; the revolt against the unconditioned state has be- 
gun... . Church and state must reciprocate afresh for 
the approaching internationalism of which Protestant 
union should be the forerunner and the pledge.” 
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